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Frederick William IV., was already a man of note in Germany as
an orator and a patron of learning. The educated public looked
to him for great reforms. He began his reign with solemn
coronation ceremonies (at Koenigsberg and later at Berlin). He
pardoned political prisoners, recalled Jahn, restored Arndt to
his professorship, and abolished the commission for investigating
the political ideas of candidates for public employment. He re-
leased and restored the imprisoned prelates. But, though speak-
ing much and earnestly, and incessantly forming plans, he
seldom reached a final decision on great questions.

He found himself drawn in one direction by his own^deals
and in another by the wishes of his subjects. His own ideal he
had indicated in his coronation speech. At Koenigsberg he
swore to, be " a just judge, a faithful prince, conscientious and
merciful, a Christian King," He added, " In our country there
is a union of the head and the members, of the princes and the
people." At Berlin he said, " I know that I hold my crown in
fief of Almighty God and that I owe Him an account of every
moment of my reign. If anybody asks a guarantee for the
future, I give him this sentence. It is of more weight and binds
more strongly than all the coronation oaths and all the parch-
ment pledges." Then, addressing himself directly to the crowd
filling the space in front of the palace, he asked, " Will you help
me to bring into even more brilliant activity the qualities whereby
Prussia, with her fourteen millions of people, stands among the
great powers of the world: honour, faithfulness, struggle toward
light, right, and truth, stepping forward with the wisdom of age
and at the same time the heroic vigour of youth? Will you . . .
help me faithfully in good days as in evil ones? Oh, then, answer
me with the most beautiful word of our mother-tongue, answer
me a Ja! [yes]." To the loud acclaim of the crowd the King re-
plied: " That Ja! was for me; it is my own property ... it binds
us inseparably in mutual love and fidelity."

Like his friends of the historical and romantic school, Niebuhr,
Savigny, and Ranke, Frederick William hated the rationalistic
and democratic French Revolution, with its popular sovereignty
and its paper constitutions. His ideal was the Christian Ger-
man state of the Middle Ages, as conceived by the writers of
romance: the King responsible to God alone, governing in ac-
cordance with custom with the aid of his subjects grouped in
their traditional classes, personally loved and respected by all,
extending his paternal care to all and guiding them by divine
inspiration.